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knowledge is due to a desire for the credit and renown gained by remark- 
able discovery, to the wish to benefit mankind or that part of it which be- 
longs to a particular race or country, and to the natural itch to discover 
things which affects every healthy-minded person from his earliest child- 
hood [page 121]. 

This is a pleasing relapse into the style of the eighteenth century. 
Our author's ordinary style, as befits his purpose, is of our own times. 

J. Bonar. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Esquisse d'une theorie general de la rente. By B. SAMSONOFF. 
Lausanne, F. Rouge, 1912. — 245 pp. 

This book is of interest to every student of economic theory, but it 
deserves the especial consideration of the more conservative theorists 
who still cling to their faith in the Ricardian rent concept. These can- 
not fail to be impressed with the author's complete emancipation from 
the older rent concept found in English economics, and cannot fail to 
recognize, in the views of Austrian, Italian, German and Swiss eco- 
nomics here cited, the present isolation and growing abandonment of 
the Ricardian rent doctrine. Viewing the subject broadly, one sees 
that it is only by a small group of English, American and French eco- 
nomists that rent is now understood as an income peculiarly related to 
the land factor ; everywhere economists have of late been found striv- 
ing to work out some more general and more consistent conception. 
Further, the author gives evidence both in his own expressions and in 
his quotations from others that economists are increasingly taking a 
broader view of the capital concept, making it include land as well as 
artificial agents. 

The author is an adherent of the " Lausanne School," as he calls the 
group of thinkers which dates from the elder Walras. He thinks, there- 
fore , not in terms of the old vicious circle of residual concepts , but in 
more modern terms of equilibriums. He seems, however, hardly to 
attain to the level of a complete psychological treatment of value. He 
is a pupil and admirer of Pareto, whose views on rent he seeks only to 
develop, and in minor points to rectify. He starts at once with a more 
genera] concept of rent and does not even deem it necessary to explain 
or justify his rejection of rent in a sense connected with the land factor. 
He sees that in the Ricardian treatment there were two concepts inter- 
mingled, one static and the other dynamic. As a static concept, rent 
is " a revenue, a price ;" as a dynamic concept, the author thinks it 
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" a difference between two prices of the same good " at different times. 
The static concept of rent in Ricardo is the residual, or differential, 
income of land uses when other items of outlay are counted as costs. 
Dr. Samsonoff sees that this is a partial view which may be taken in 
turn in reference to every other income estimated as a residual. He 
accepts the conclusions of J. B. Clark, but believes that this reduces 
the old rent doctrine to "a didactic expedient deprived of all explica- 
tive value." 

At this point the author sees no other possibility open but ' ' the 
dynamic concept." It does not occur to him to find the solution in 
generalizing the static concept of the net uses of the material agent as 
has been done by the American psychological theorists, most recently 
by Davenport in his Economics of Enterprise. Indeed it would appear 
that Dr. Samsonoff does not read English, and that he knows Jevons, 
Marshall and J. B. Clark only through translations. He evidently is 
quite unacquainted with any of the developments of rent theory that 
have appeared in English within the past twenty-five years, unac- 
quainted even through Schumpeter's brilliant review in Schm oiler's 
Jahrbuch. 

The author believes the dynamic concept to be the only fruitful con- 
cept for a rent theory, and in various turns of phrase he defines rent as 
" the difference between prices in successive states of economic equi- 
librium " (page 20), as "the increase, positive or negative, of the 
value (price) of a good produced or existent in one economic state 
and consumed or sold in another " (page 37), as " the risk, favorable 
or unfavorable, according to circumstances, which attaches to prop- 
erty" (page 43), and as " not itself a particular revenue, but simply 
a modality which may affect any one of the revenues which are secured 
from property." 

What the author thus is striving to develop is a generalized doctrine 
of the unearned increment (and undeserved decrement) . A passage 
in the introduction suggests that the unearned increment of land first 
aroused his interest in the subject. Rent then is here conceived of 
solely as investors' profit, thus duplicating terminology at one point 
while leaving a gap in terminology at another (rent as the payment for 
the use of durable agents). Neither theoretical nor practical needs 
will be served in this way. The reviewer cannot believe that either in 
its point of departure or in its conclusions, this monograph is satisfac- 
tory. Its chief significance is in the new evidence it gives of the fer- 
ment of opinion on this subject. 

Frank A. Fetter. 

Princeton University. 



